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SOME ACCOUNT if l 
| t 
ä : =_ 
A VERY SEDITIOUS BOOK, 1 
N ullum eſſe librum a malem quod non ab aliqud 5 4 1 
parte prodeſſet. 8 i 
PLin. Lib. 3. Epiſt. 53. 1 
; S was travelling a few days ago over Sa- 


liſbury Plain, full of ſerious reflect ions 
upon the enormous trade and population of Old 
Sarum, and thoſe decayed principles of our na- 
tional repreſentation, by which this floutiſhing 
town is allowed to ſend no more than two Re- 
preſentatives to Parliament, I was diſturbed in my 
reverie by the ſtumbling of my horſe, who had | 
ſer his foot upon one of thoſę ſeditious pamphlets 
„with which our enemies of late have ſowed the 
foreſts, wilds, and heaths of the kingdom. Hay 
ing made my groon (for I am not an author) 
alight and deliver it to me, I was not a little de- 
- lighted to ſee it was the identical treatiſe lately 
\ Fg os found „ 
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found by Mr. Dundas upon Wimbledon Com- 
mon, enriched with annotations, in the hand- 
writing of the Right Hon. Secretary himſelf, 
Though I gueſſed, from ſome hints relating to 
the voluntary ſubſcription ſo ſtrongly recom - 
mended by Miniſters to the Governors of Coun- 
ties, that this extraordinary Book had a ſecond 
tive miſtaken or ſtopped ſhort in its way, I 
thought I ſhould defraud the Public of its juſt 
right, and do an irreparable injury to the ami- 
able Commentator himſelf, were I from a mere 
ſcruple or conjecture to tranſmit his remarks to 
an individual, more eſpecially as it did not ſeem 
improbable that he had adopted the method of 
publication, from the ſucceſs which ſeems to 
have attended this invention of our mutinous + 
reformers. 5 


When I had read this performance with the at- 
tention I thoughtitdeſerved, the opinionof Pliny, 
with which I have taken the liberty to preface 
theſe pages, occurred to me; and the advantage 
to be derived from a peruſal of the worſt books 
ſtruck my mind ſo forcibly, that I was tempted 
to lament the vigilance of that worthy. and in- 
corrupt Magiſtrate, Mr. Chief Juſtice Reeves, 
and the Aſſociation over which he preſides with 
ſo much honour to himſelf, and utility to the 
e 3 and to repine at the complete ſucceſs 
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their endeavours have been crowned with in ſup- 

reſſing it thro? all the towns and villages of the 
N ſo that none, I am informed by the 
Bookſellers, are to be met with, but ſuch as by 
a fortune like my own and the Secretary's, 1 may 
be picked up by travellers upon the highways, 
or more probably upon the wilds and woalds of 
our moſt uncultivated counties. 

The notes of the Right Hon, Writer contain 
the moſt complete antidote to the poiſon ſo cau- 
_ riouſly circulated by the ingenuity of our ene- - 
mies, and would, in my private opinion, make 
it perfectly ſafe and juſtifiable for me to re- | 
publiſh the whole pamphlet, to the falſhood 
and malevolence of which they offer ſo unan · 
ſwerable an anſwer. But out of reſpect to the 
Crown and Anchor Society, and in obedience 
ta the opinion of Mr. Reeves, and of the Com- 
mentator himſelf, who ſeems to think it ſafer to 
ſuppreſs it, I ſhall deny myſelf this ſatiefaction, 
and reftrain myfelf to communicate to the 
Public only ſuch paſſuges, of thoſe that could 
cauſe any diſcuſſion, as are moſt happily expoled 
and refuted by their illaftrious Critic : I ima- 
gine, however, that I might be pardoned, if I ven- 
tured to extract a few of the moſt obnoxious and 
feditious pafagraphs, if it was merely to juſtify 
the activity of rhe Aſſociation, and to account 
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for the peculiat notice they have been hogoured. 
with from the Secretary of State. 


The yery few notes or Nuſtrations I may bg 
tempted to add to thoſe I have ſo much pleaſure 
in preſenting to the Public, I ſhall diſtinguiſh 
Wich the letter E, having no other title to merit 
or blame than that of an Editor. The remarks 5 
of Mr. Dundas will be ſubſcribed Commentator, 
as often as they occur; and the notes will be 
printed with a different letter. | 


7+ Ds 8 performance 3 is entitled. 
The Cries of the People; ” a very feditious 
title-page, as It 1s well obſerved by the Com- 
mentator, who makes the eee remark 
upon it: : 


Ma Memorandum. To forward the conſtruction of the 
barracks, raiſe more regiments, 22 ae militia, &c. ce. 
Fries ? Who cries SFr: Bans 


The 8 opens with a very ingenious 
and learned diſquifition upon The embarraſſ- 

ents which it pretends the ancient govern. 
ments muſt have ex perienced in acquiring the 
knowledge of the public opinion and ſentiment 
upon national meaſures, conſidering, their igno- 
rance © the repreſentative. principle, and of. 


n The mayer cement, ſays the 
Writer, 


#3 


- Writer, have exhauſted every art, and ſtrained 
every nerye of power, ſometimes to ſtifle, and 
ſometimes to corrupt it. — 


« At Athens, which I apprebend preſents the 
moſt perfect model of a popular republic, the 
citizens were not privilezed, but compelled” to 

attend the public diſcuſſions, and ſuch as were 
 qardy in their attendance were ſtigmatized and 
fined. Previous to the holding ot an aflembly, 
the queſtion to be debated was affixed for ieveral 
days to the temples of the gods, and the ſtatues 
of patriots. It was not permitted to be neu- 
tral and indifferent, the people were incited and 
provoked to examine the meaſures of govern- 
ment, and to expreſs their ſatisfaction or their 
cenſure. The ſtate aſſerted its right to become 
the depoſitary of private ſentiment, and to profit 


by the judgment of individuals. 


Where max ims 10 wiſe and ſo virtuous 0 con- 
| TIO: this ſhallow Pamphleteer} were cheriſhed 
and revered, it is no wonder that every art and 
every elegance, every ſeience and every virtue, 
ſhould. flaunſh, too, and that men ſhpuld- be 
| feared, whole * nin our little ſouls ** 
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be author then proceeds to enquire into the 
manner of taking the v:-owarz or ſuffrages, the 
Neyezwuz or ſtatement of the queſtion, and the 
influence of the orators, whom he afferts to have 
been the moſt finiſhed ſtateſmen of thoſe times, 
and the beſt acquainted with the affairs, interefts 
and ambition of foreign ſtates, accompliſhed 
Generals, and Miniſters diſtinguiſhed for their 
conduct in war, or their ſkill and ſucceſs in ne- 


gociation.“ 


Note Libel upon Pitt. What is Demoſthenes' S. ſcheme 
to raiſe ſupplies, to the double policy e of the rips" 
Comment. 


I profeſs 1 8 in de ee complained 
of. The laſt glorious peace, and the laſt ſucce/5ful campaign, . 
will convince poſterity that Mr. Pitt is equally great in the 
condudt of a war or a negociation editors | 


We are next carried to Rome, where the 
method of collecting votes, we are told, was 
more ariſtocratical, from the inequality of num- 
bers contained in the different tribes, and the ine. 
quality of property which determined the parti- 
cular tribe of the citizen.” This is called very 
ſeditiouſiy, the firſt uſurpation upon the people 4 
but the principle of general enquiry, the publi- 
city of diſcuſſion, and its liberty, with the judi- 
cial power in the laſt reſort retained by them, 
leſt them out of * as * of ſeeing their 

voice 
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voice neglected, or their opinion deſpiſed ; the 
root of every diſorder, the fruitful ſource of 
every violent change and revolution.” 


Note=-Not if the troops are kept uncontaminated by mix- 
ing with the citizens. Comment. : 


© Amongſt our German anceſtots) we are told 
in that invaluable treatiſe upon their manners 
and inſtitutions, which we mult accept in exte- 
- Nuation of the wrongs they ſuffered from Rome), 
the freedom of debate was encouraged and pro- 
voked by wine: their candid intemperance pro- 
mulged the ſecret of the ſoul ;- it diſſipated the 
fears of modeſty, and diſarmed intrigue and diſſi- 
mulation; it conquered the repugnance of timid 
merit, and nerved the ingenuous tongue againſt 
the hackneyed tyrants of debate. Theſe aſſem- 
blies were held ſolely for the purpoſe of enquiry 
and diſcuſſion ; no queſtion was ever called for 
in thoſe rude parliaments ; no numbers triumph- 
ed in the convivial ſenate of the inventors of 
liberty. They deliberate, ſays their hiſtorian 
when it is impoſſible to feign; they decide, 
When they cannot miſtake. 


1 


Note—Cato and I—b4c in re ſeilicet md-—If drinking made 
theſe ſavages ſincere, it was owing ta their d- ſour ale. 
Pitt and I do as much public buſineſs at table as twenty of 
their darbarous Gemotes ; and we both agree, that wine has 
WG no 


= RA 
ts tendency whatever to unlock the privacy of the boſort } 
yet we cannot tempt Lord Hawkibury to drink.—Comment, 


The author next makes ſome ſlight mention 
of the Dinrna popn/i Romani; which he tranſs 
lates Joutnals, and malicioufly infinuates, that 
« he would rather ſee one of them, than all the 
profound and elegant ſpeculations of Meflrs, 
Roſe and Burgeſs. He even has the audacity 
to hint, that their joint productions would not 
_ ſuffer, if the fluent nonſenſe and grammatical 
fopperies of the Under-Secretary of State were 
not to ſet the vulgar ſenſe of his illiterate col. 
league at defiance. Gil Blas, ſays he, you owe. 
you life to the Oey ſtudy your raped 


Me. There is an artful equivoque here, whick Sir 1. 
Scott might inuendo into a libel: Poor Gil Blas / his life? 
meaning to write his Adventures, or to finiſh them ? to write 
or to be hanged ? Ridiculous—a Secretary of the Treaſury | 
de hanged or write cither. 1 think it is libelous. —Commaxt, 


Gil Blas fold places for the firſt Miniſter ; fo far I think 

_ the alluſion libellous. It is well known Mr. Roſe keeps then 

all himſelf. Gil Blas, too, turned out an honeſt fello at laſt, 

I fear the reſemblance is too trifling to ſupport the inuendo. 
Eater. 


From theſe · Diirna,” we are led to conſider 
the great advantages the modern governments 
* have derived from an entire liberty of the 

| preſs, 


* \ 5 
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preſs, the abuſe of which chis ſhallow writer de- 
clares is always exactly equal to the previous 
reſtraints ĩt has ſuffered. A newſpaper, he next 


ſays, publicly patronized by the government of 
a country, whoſe buſineſs it is to defame whoever 
oOppoſes, is the worſt of all poſſible libels, and 
its authors the moſt baſe and cowardly of all ca- 
lumniators. . 5p 


4 N 


is corrupted on the one hand, and by rigorous 
puniſhments it is overawed on the other; the 
relation between the government and the people 
is deſtroyed, and they remain in profound igno- 
rance of the views and wiſhes of each other. By 
ſtifling complaints, and by perſecuting - thoſe 
who complain, murmurs are ſuppreſſed, but 


groans are encreaſed and ſtrengthened. None 


will petition who cannot threaten ; and men 
look not for redreſs, but revolutions. 


« Were there no force, no control over opi- 
nion, and were there, above all, no danger in 
diſplaying. our political ſentiments, we ſhould 
never brood over our wrongs and miſeries lang 
enough to imagine extraordinary remedies, nor 
feel them ſo intenſely as to have recourſe to 
them; our complaints would burſt forth impa - 


gently: with "wy circumſtance that gave riſe to 
= 5 them; , 


- 


6 By arts like theſe, ſays he, the public opinion 
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them ; and it would be impoſũble for a govern- 
ment to be ſo ignorant of our diſcontents, or of 
the cauſes of them, as to expoſe itſelf to any vio- 
lent ſhock, or the hazard of fundamental inno- 
vations. The moment any party is condemned 
to ſilence, in my opinion, it is condemned to re- 
| bellion; it is forced to ſecret meetings and clan- 
deſtine communications; it is expoſed to dan- 
ger, which juſtifies all means; and there are no 
ſteps between its ruin and the ſucceſs of its 
I it were poſſible to ſuppoſe an adminiſtra- 
tion ſo corrupt and abandoned, ſo loſt to every 
ſentiment and feeling of humanity, and of its own 
poculiar duties, as 10 defign and endeayour to 
nouriſh diſcontent and unhappineſs, and drive 
a part of the people into deſpair and inſurrec- 
tion; it would doubtleſs treat their complaints 
with inſolence, and infult their calamities; it 
would diſplay the terrors ef perverted laws in the 
election of its victims, and the ſeverity of their 
puniſhments; it would chuſe for the commence- 
ment and eſſaꝝ of its tyranny ſome diſtant and 
extreme corner of the kingdom, where the diſſor- 
aiſttation of juſtice, might diminiſn ſomerhing = 
of the horror which would be generally felt at 


A of oruelty, in 
| a nation | 


5 


2 nation naturally mild, merciful, and forgiv- 
ing; it would remove the ſpectacle farther off, 

till it could bring the precedent nearer home, 
and endeavour to familiarize us with the doc- 
trine, before it ſet up the practice amongſt us. 


- Nete—There is ſome judgment in this hypotheſis, 1 am 
convinced, that the preſent puniſhment of ſedition by the 
Jaws of England is not ſevere enough to meet the exigency of 
the times, and that it will be ſhortly neceſſary tc to' make them 
more ſo. Comment. 8 


The reader will * that the Right Hon. Commenta- 
tor expreſſed himielf preciſely in the words he has here em- 
ployed upon Mr. Adam's motion reſpecting the criminal ju · 
rlicstute of Scothind; Tueſdhy, March 25.— Babe. 


The author, purſuing the hypotheſis which 

has extorted a ſpecies of approbation from the 
candour of the Secretary, e in the follow - 
"8 ed manner: 


Were a to exiſt a deſign ſo monſtrous 
and fo abominable, it could ſcarcely be carried 
on for any length of time, or be communicared 
to any great number of perſons, without betray- 
ing itſelf by its own ſymbols, and by the vanity 
and infolence of the conſpirators; for there is this 
effential difference in plots which are contrived 
againſt governments, and thoſe whick are car- 
red on a by them? that rhe firſt have occafion for 

* 2 > ſecrecy! 
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"ſecrecy and ſilence, upon which their ſafety and 
ſacceſs depend ; but the others are moſt effec- 
tually advanced by a gradual and artful diſco- 
very, by familiarizing the minds of men with 
their object, and diminiſhing by flow and im- 
perceptible degrees their natural horror and re- 
pugnance. 


Ihe plots that are carried on by Governments 
_ againſt the people are of two kinds: they are 
either plots againſt liberty, or plots againſt 


peace ; cither plots to engage them in unjuſt - | 


unneceſſary wars, or plots to diſguſt them with 
their ancient laws and inſtitutions. But fre- 
quently theſe plots are made auxiliary, and ſub- 
ſervient to each other; ſo that it is no novel 
ſpectacle to thoſe who. have directed their at- 
tention and ſtudy to political affairs, to behold 
the ſame people, as they become exhauſted and 
oppreſſed by the expence and calamities of war, 
growing, in an equal degree, indifferent or 
hoſtile to their own conſtitution. The juſteſt 
war may be conducted with profuſion and ab- 
ſurdity, and the moſt unjuſt. one with œconomy 
and ability: whenever war is carried on againſt 
the foreign enemy, without any ſiniſter view or 
ohject at home, it will be managed with vigour 
and frugality; but as oſten as it is deſtined to 
be an ine of ne, and is part of a mi, 
3 niſterial 
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' niſterial plot, then it will be marked with prodi- 

gality and negligence, and its diſgraces and diſ- 
appointments will be in proportion to the exac- 
tions of government, and the burthons of the 


286-206 


; 


Note When a people grows tired of its Jaws, they maß 


ſurely be induced to change them without any conſpiracy 
of Miniſters? And the conduct of wars muſt evidently be 
expoſed to more accidents and calamities, in proportion ta 
the magnitude and extent of their objects. If we had not 
carried on hoſtilities in ſo many places, it is a clear inference 
that we could not have failed ſo often; but the infinuatien 
that we have ever ien by is untrue and unfair 
 wComment, : 


This inſinuation, I proteſt, would have eſcaped me, had I 
not received aſſiſtance from the perſpicacity of Mr. Secretary. 


I ſhould have conſidered the text as a mere abſtract propoſi- 


tion, irrelative to any particular occurrence; eſpecially {ince - 


I became convinced of the ſucceſſes of the laſt campaign, as 1 


. AIC Par. 


— ne 


The Pam ohletoby then proceeds to attribute 
the errors and - misfortunes of the preſent times 


to a contempt for the people, which he afſerts was 


the ſpecial.cauſe of the revolution in F rance, 
and muſt be that of other revolutions. 


A contempt 


i 
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M.A" contempt, ſays he, for the people, and 1 
ſpeak not here of that callous indifference for 
their lot, of that obdurate mockery of their ſuf- 
ferings and their patience, which is the habit of 


Courts, and the nature of Miniſters ; but a con- 


tempt of their underſtanding, a proud, unjuſt, 
and ignorant ſcorn for their opinion, a vulgar 


and faftidious prejudice againſt their diſcernment 
and the faculties of their mind, is among the 


firſt and prominent cauſes of their miſery, their 
_ diſcontent and deſpair. 


ird anger, iſcontent, gn teſpute of the peophe 
be admitted, with what conſiſtency can we be blamed for the 


fubſcriptions, which will effectually point out to us all theſe 

wretches; who muſt be narrowly watclied, or the continental 
War be condtmned, which has provided for thirteen thou- 
fand of them at Birmingham alone, as J can prove to the ſa- 
Usluctien of Parliament, from the Juſtice's books? But our 
enemies do not care how inconſiſtent their arguments are, 
PR WARN e wo Bs eee 
by pn rn 


— that the mimufattuiers apptove of the 


eee e e ene A 
- very loyal town Birmingham, very loyal mob, very loyal 
_Fjots N. B. Sends no members to Parliament. Quere, 
If alf the populous towns were diffranchifed ? ad r. 


But previous to the proofs he brings in fa- 


vour of an aſſertion, ſo admirably commented 


* 


TAP 

by the Right Hon. Miniſter, he enquires grave» 
ly who the people are? I ſhall ſelect a few ex- 
tracts from this animated part of the pamphlet, 
carefully ſuppreſſing all the hbellous, ſeditious, 
and treaſonable marter, excepting alone where 


tze remarks of Mr. Dundas have aflorded a 


complete antidote to them. 


6 What are the people ?—Of whom do they 
conſiſt? What part of the nation do they com- 
pole ?—In France this . queſtion was agitated 
with fill, chough not without violence; and a 
ſolution was given under the forms of truth, 
which was not only falſe but malicious. Le 
Tiers Elat, at Was anſwered, eft la Natian, moins 
le Cergè, et la Nobefſs, The Abbé Syeyes, in 
his celebrated treatiſe, has pronounced this truth 
to be geometrically demauſtirated, though he bas 
ridiculed the flegm and coldneſs of the pros 
poſition, He wel! knew, however, the moral 
fraud of this geometrical verity, and that the 
people contains every order in the ſtate, though 
the equivocal term of Tiers Etat ſuggeſted the 
facility of the impoſition, When we ave aſked 
in England What are the people? ſhall we give 
an anſwer which would exclude the priefts 
and the ariſtocracy ? I think not; for though 
the terrors that have been lately inſtilled by the 

arts of Mini et Wy theſe orders, have diſtin- 
„„ aàuiſhed 
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guiſhed and inſulated them foabowhit more than 
was neceflary, and more than was wiſe, from the 
great maſs of the nation, yet their duties, their 
Intereſts, and their inclinations are national, and 
they have been duped and frightened, rather 
than corrupted and debauched.—Fhe people is 
the nation, then, not excepting the orders of 
the ſtate, and the diſtinctions of the conſtitution, 
in the diſtribution it has ordained of powers and 
duties, but b alone who have ſeparated them- 
fetves from the people, to adopt other intereſts, 
and follow fortunes different or hoſtile to theirs, 
The people is the nation, excepting THz Couxr; 
and when I ſpeak of the Court, I include the 
Miniſters that are corrupted and enflaved by it ; 
I include the mercenary Repreſentative, the per- 
jured Voter, the purchaſed Peer, the holder of 
unknown and unknowable ſinecures, the plu- 
raliſt of office, the ſycophant who is penſioned, 
and him who only is promiſed ; I include the 
Tide - waiter of the Cuftom-houſe, the army 
of Exciſemen, and the whole length of tail that 
ſtreams behind that diſaſtrous comet, which ra- 
viſhes the ſpheres of government, and mo cruſh 
700 yu * the nn | | 


| —. 9=7 ZN 
8 can any perſon poſſeſſed of common ſenſe and can · 
dour accuſe or blame the Court for bringing over as many 
. which, conſidering the dif- 
| ference 
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Ference of their intereſts, it is impoſſible to do, ae bribs 
ing and corrupting the people. This is one of the benefchnt 
uſes of the wealth of the Civil Liſt; which, as Lord Hawkſ- 
bury ſays, is only too ſmall for the exigency. Memoran- 
4 dum. To ſhew him this paſſage and the following, he and 
his ſon have much too great a ſhare ; for. $ # myſelf, who do 
not pretend to underſtand theſe matters half fo well as be, 

could corrupt fifty with half of his emoluments, and he do all 
our jobs juſt as well for the other. Good, only for the 
rr: To throw no ſtones.—Comment. | 


The people, - Ei Vn is the uncorrupt and 
virtuous part of the nation; and it is lamentable 
to conſider how great a portion has been ſub- 
ſtracted from their number, by the treacherous 

extenſion of the wealth and influence of the 
: Crown, and the unjuſt and perfidious prodiga- 
0 lity of their own repreſentatives, as well in later 

as in more ancient times: and how many haye 
been miſled and frightened from the midſt of 

them, by the peculiar anxiety and artificial ter. 
: tors of the preſent , Ne EG 


e ood 1 


* The terrors of the preferit Sheer W. 
wh created and propayared by Miniſters, haye 
made many of us blind to the dangers "that 

_ threaten our domeſtic. hberty and conſſito- 


's uon. Some, whom Miniſters could not corrupt, 


* 


— 
* 
oy 
. 
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have been kightoned 3 into ruſting them, by an 
artifice hitherro better known in our nurſeries 
than in the ſchools of ſtateſmen. Whar, not 
truſt the King's ſervants ? The Jacobius Hall 
take jon. Not believe in the plots and inva- 
ſions? The Facobins ſball tate y- Not ſub- 
ſcribe to the benevolence? The Jacobius ſhal! 
fale yon. Others that were not fo eaſily im- 
poſed upon, were at laſt - intimidated in their 
turn, What, diſpute the King's prerogative ! 
to land foreign troops? You are à Jacobin ! 
apprehend from the barracks ?—Republican | 
Refuſe ye fubſcription ?—Regicide. | 


Opinion, ſays Sophocles, is more powerful 
than truth , and it is a proof that he was a ſtateſ- 
man as well as a poet. No man is afraid of being 
thought to diſbelieve that which he knows to be 
true ; but his eagerneſs to declare his belief in 
any particular matter is proportioned to the 
doubts he entertains of it, and to the danger of 
being thought to entertain doubts. 


The King's Miniſters, who have uniformly 
thought too meanly of the common fenfe of the 


people, contented themſelves with the appear- 
ances they extorted of our belief, which they 


i * To gag Nejuwobe Ty ahyfu as ga vu. 


knew . 
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knew would be more noiſy and oftentatious than 


the ſimple and ſilent acquieſcence of real con- 


viction. And as our expreſſions were loud and 
clamorous, they think to hold us ſti L by the 
ſhame of confeſſing we were ſo groſsly deceived. 
But had they conſulted inſtead of perverting 
our opinion, and inſtead of ſurpriſing our paſ- 
fions, appealed to our reaſon, not only would 
they have learned what we really thought and 
deſired, but they would have been certain of 
every ſupport from us, and independent of the 
dormant prerogative of demanding benevolences, 


and of the forced, I mean voluntary, ſubſcriptions 


of the counties. But their contempt for us 
has led them into a ſyſtem ſo fatal to liberty, 
and ſo dangerous to their own lives and for- 
tunes, that as they have long trembled from our 
deſpair, ſo we have every thing to apprehend 
from their; for if ever our conſtitution ſhould 
be reſtored to us, and the right of Parliament 
be re- eſlabliſhed, of excluſively granting ſup- 
plies to the Crown, their ſituation will be deſ- 
perate indeed, and their puniſhment too certain 
and too ſevere, for them not to tempt and truſt 
every fortune, father than to ſuffer Such a revo- 
lution. 


As ſoon as ever a Miniſter has violated the 
laws. of his country, he muſt unavoidably be- 
5 * 2 come 
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come the enemy of its conſtitution, from the 
diftates of ſelf preſervation. | His firſt crimes 


may be thoſe of ambition, avarice, or deſpotiſm, | 
but the laſt are of 5 idel. as 17007. 


es 1) 


Nete—T call Heaven to witneſs, 1 adviſed to cher of the 
Benn B Bill— Comment. 


But W ana po Be not be * 
and ſudden, nor his hoſtility undiſguiſed and 
declared, unleſs he either deſpiſed the under- 
ſtanding of the people, or were n to brave 
A 5 i 


a, Pn > 


Nue—As the Right Hon. Commentator has not n ; 
iz worth his while to conſute theſe hypotheſes, I do not think 
it prudent to. purſue the reaſoning of the writer any farther 
in this place, nor to reprint. the whole of what he has faid 
reſpecting what he calls the Nepeti/m of the Mater. By this 
expreſſion he appears defirous to inſtnuate, that too great a 
| ſhare of the power and emoluments of the government are 
engtaſſed by his family ; which he accuſcs of a perfecuting 
and exclufive fpirit ; and taxes with avarice, ambition, and 
arrogance, with ſo little management of terms, and. colour ing 
of juſtice, that we imagine Mr. Dundas thought it "inhetc®. 
fury to refute him. We ſhall not, however, expoſe the public 
to the danger of being miſſed and deluded by the unfaunded 
| aſſertians of this writer of pamphlets, for want SAFE 
ment of the caſe from ourſelves. yy 

The _" of four thouſand pounds paid annually b F 
Public; is divided among the whole family, which 
wut want of it; — — bet 
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ham derivetc no other, emoluments from his public fervices,. 
excepting the eftate of a private family (out of which; it is 
id, a mall annuity i is given to the ct dten), anden thouſand 
pounds, paid him by Sarah, Duchęſs of Marlborough, ior. bis 
oppoſition ta the government, See the Ca/eof Sir. William, 
Pypfont, and N Le lens 4 0 the Buch of Marlboro b. 


The two brothers have nothing beſides bet yeni them but 
the Treaſuxy, the Exchequer, and the Admiralty, if I except 


the Cinque - Porte, which are vainly ſuppoſed to be a ſinecure 


of fave thouſand pounds a year, ſince a very troubleſome. and 
uagrateſul ſervice is attached ta it, that of returning, Mem- 
bers ſor the moſt corrupt and odious horoughs in the, whole: 
kingdom. My Lord Grenville is very modeſtly contented 
with the ſeals of the Foreign Department and the Auditor- 
ſhip of the Exchequer, which. he gencrouſſy prefers, to the 
Rangerſhip of the two. Parks. His elder. brother, newly con: 
vexted to the family intereſt, can, ſcarce yet he ſaid. to have 
_ got. imto. the pational ſaddle, not having more than two thou: 
land paunds a year ſinecure ; and the Marquis ef Bucking: 


ham has nothing, hut a Tellerſuip of the Exchequer, Which 


is ſo fa from a. ſinecure, that his Lqrdſhig:is well known ta 
be his aun firſt Clerk. His enemies have taken occaſſon, 
from this very circumſtance, to accuſe him af a little vice, 
called by the French, meſquinerie, aud. by, the Engliſh dicti- 
ne. There is an evident artiace.ig;conſidering. Mr. Dundas 
85 one of this family, becauſe, as he is hat a relation, it inf 


: nuates he is a dependant ; and the malevolence of the- al- 


thor, or his partiality, is grofsly diſplayed in the enumera- 
tion he carefully makes of this Gentleman's offices, which do 


not exceed five : becauſe he ſays not one word of all tlioſe oc- | 


cupied by Lord Hawkſbury; for whom be: ſhews, upon more 


occaſions than this, the moſt marked favour : conſtantly pre. 
ferring him to the Pitts, whom he affects to conſider as gale 
led and kibed by the great power and authority of that Lord. 


. ae 
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Cas P 
oe this 8 the able Che «@ his 
ſhallow performance makes the following re · 
mark, in the French language, which appears to 
be extracted from ſome author, to whom I la- 
ment my ignorance in not being able to refer 


A: reader. 


| eo rEmarque que des que le gouvernement de- 
vient le patrimoine d'une claſſe particulitre, il s enfle bientdt 
hors de toute meſure ? les places sy creent non pour le beſoin 
5 Ades gouvernés, mais pour celui des gouvernans. Comment. 


Nothing in the world can be a ſtronger proof of the open 
and ingenuous mind of the Secretary, and the contempt he en- 
tertains for the pamphleteer, than his citation of this paſſage, 
by which he gives him to underſtand, that his laborious 
nothings are not new to his mind, and that he has always 
known and defpifed every conlideration of the ſame nature 
with thoſe which employ him. Ii it the natural effed, ſays 

| he, with his uſual ſincerity, that zwhen the government be. 
is 4 comes the patrimony of a particular claſs, it ſhould be fwaln be- 
CS; yond all meaſure ; and that places ſhould be created, not according 

t the neceſſity of thoſe Toby are governed, ue of beſe-who govern. 

What a contraſt does the candour of the Commentator pre- 

ſent to the obſcure and rf rue erent ee of his eee | 


ee) Zitor. | 


_—— 


Our miſerable ſcribbler next proceeds to give 
Inſtances, as he calls them, of the contempt en- 
tertained by the King's ſervants for the people. 
* they had not deſpiſed their underſtanding, 


. well as their ſufferings ; if they were not re- 
| ſolute 
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ſdlute to inſult, as well as to ruin, and to run 
by means of inſulting us, would they have dared - 

to declare, in the King's Manifeſto, that the 
great majority of the French nation were averſe 

to the Republic, and deſirous of the reſtoration 
of Louis the Seventeenth ? Would they have 
aſſerted in the Speech the ſucceſſes of an inglo- 
rious campaign, in which the cockboats of the 


enemy inſulted the coaſts of England; in which 


her commerce was ſuſpended and injured by the 
delay or denial of convoys, and her Weſt-India 
fleet entered the Channel under the protection of 
an cight-and-1wenty gun frigate ? Of a campaign, 
in which our attempts upon the French Weſt- 
India Iſlands were defeated for the want of thoſe 
very troops who were defeated before Dunkirk ; 
I will not ſay by the treachery of Adminiſtration, 
or,of the Boards of Adminiſtration, but by their 
indolence, their imbecillity, their extreme igno- 
rance and unfitneſs for the buſineſs of their ſe- 
veral departments: of a campaign, which con- 
cluded with our precipitate and diſhonourable 
expulſion from Toulon, and the abandonment ' 
of three-fourths: of that invaluable prize, which 
the crimes / and. misfortunes of our enemy had 7 
thrown into our lap? 
Whatever were our How at the beginning 
of the war, which, ace the retreat of Dumou- 
| rier 


. 


nerd, rben we have 


i 
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meer from Holland. has Chatged its nature, its 


— its ptineiple, they aro certainly in- 

ſitely more Towering and more unhappy at the 
_ keonclvufion of this: ere cam paigh, than before 
e hal hate any experiment of the abilities 
If Our Miners, the vigilance of our ſlects, 
anti che conutx of our commanders. We may 
remember the eelebrated argument of Demoſt- 


Henes, and apply it to our own circumſtances 


and feelings: Have 4ve done tell; and bas it 


fucteeded 10 belier with us ? then irideed our 
| Atnation 14 "deſperate. PD: if Fantts n een, 


Enn bel, and our affairs | have been HI-admi- 
hd ont The cauſe of our 
Yordirlon, and bude a "right to Lope, the moment 

noe Hate tuen care Ho remove! it. Will Minif- 
ters conſent to the application of this rule, andi 
acknowledge their on errors and imbecillity, 


That they may keep alive any hope in the coun- 


try; or will they inſult its common ſenſe by 
petfevering in the ſame errors, and deelaring 


Ageln that core Joſſes are viRtories, and our de- 


feats and Gifappoiitinents fucceſs? Let them 
knie bey baue done the'beft; we maſk del- 
pair; / #bey duvr nb, let them yield to thoſe 


who are more capable. But let chem cenſe, at 
any rate, to deſpiſe and deride our underſtand- 


ig, hich is tever faſe, and never wiſe nor 


® — ER Aadubſurtanderi- 


minal 
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minal in thoſe eſpecially who hate ns title to ay 
ſuperiority over us in chat reſpect, and enjoy, at 
leaſt, no privilege or prerogative above us in the 


provinces of reaſon, and the departmerits of 
the mind. 


«© This Jucteſiful campaign has concluded, 
amongſt other Proſperons events, with the defeat 


of our allies upon the Rhine, and of thoſe who | 


onght 1o have been cur allies in Brittany and 
Poitou, The federaliſt and the royal factions 
are no more, and the authority of the Commit: 


tee of Sifety* is acknowledged from the Py- 


rennees to the Channel, and from Straſburg to 
the Medi terranean. The defection of the King 


of Pruſſia is public and declared; and if his 
troops ate retained by the prodigality of Eng- 


land, he is no longer a principal, no, nor an 


ally in the cauſe? but preciſely like the Prince 
of Heſſe and the Elefor of Hanover, who take 
the price of hood, and lend us their ſubjects at ſo 
much by the head. | 


This A fl campaign bas Gb 415 
tie menaces of Sweden and Denmark, to whom 
we impudently dictated a new code of the laws 
nations, and with dreadful. indications of ac 
tivity in the Court of St. Peterſburgh. The 
** of Ruſſia, * derides every quality of 
| E Mr. Pitt 
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Mr. Pitt both as a man and a Miniſter, and who 
has never ſubmitted to theſe metaphyſical diſtinc- 
tions, nor ſeparated the terms in her ideas, looks 


down upon the only power in Europe which | 
could have planted a barrier to her enterprizes, 


with the coldneſs of contempt, and the exulta- 


ton of victory. The negociations of Juſſuf 
Effendi are no cauſe of care or ſolicitude to her; 
her march lies wide and open to Conſtantinople 
from the poſſeſſion of Ockzakow, and her fleets 
apprehend no enemy in the Mediterranean. 
England exhauſted of her blood by her impo- 
litic wars upon the Continent, and of her trea- 


| ſure by the prodigal ſubſidies ſhe pays to „o- 


reigners, as well as at home, to thoſe who are 
the worſt of foreigners, who have intere/ts fo- 
reign to thoſe of the people, who have ambi- 
tion hoſtile to the freedom of their country.—En- 
gland can give her now no pauſe, no obſtacle, 
no oppoſition. Her loſſes conſigned to no re- 
giſter, no archive, no gazette, are detailed in 


the feebleneſs of her efforts. It is at Corfice 


that the ſlaughter of Toulon is legible and 
counted. The beſiegers of Baſtia are the relics 
of that noble army, and their numbers amount 
only to elbe hundred men. Our misfortunes | 
at Dunkirk are ftill involved in a political miſt ; 


but there is a bill * value received 1 Hanover, 


that 


4 
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that may throw ſome Light upon A part of 4 
them,” F 
: Aer purſuing this ſtrain of reaſoning, mixed i 1 


with a conſiderable degree of 1 irony and invec- 

tive through many pages, the writer adverts - to 

the impunity of the Miniſters, and the abje& ” iq 

terrors of the nation to which he attributes it; | 

and inſiſts, in energetic terms, that the King's i 

Servants could not have acted in ſuch a manner, <7 

| unleſs they deſpiſed the underftanding, and | 1 
were determined to humble the ſpirit of the = 

people,” 


\ has - 


; Not When it was debated amongſt us, whether, in the N = 
Speech, the campaign ſhould be treated as fortunate or un- | 
fortunate, there was naturally ſo much recrimination,- that 
the good of the country, which is always with us the f- 

prema ler, required a common forgiveneſs and reconcilia- a 
tion; all the untoward circumſtances were accordingly for- 
gotten by authority : beſides, we had the Prince of Saxe Co- 
bourg's victories to boaſt of, and other events * we 
nn NY HK a 
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. - Could Fa ring | of 8 troops have 

been aſſerted to be the King's prerogative, if the 

people had not been ſo often inſulted, and their 
opinion ſet at defiance, that it was apparently - 
become ſafe to rattle their chains in their ys 
and overawe * reſentment : 


— —— 
— —— 
— 
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Could every town in the kingdom be bridled 
with barracks, if the nation were not ſuppoſed 
to be already frightened out of its ſenſes, and 
prepared to Part tamely with its conſtitution ?- 


| And could a nation be ſo a, or ſo 
depraved, unleſs by the repetition and i impunity 
of inſults, as well as, wrongs, and by. ſuch a pre- 
een and barracks? 


| When the Bill of Indemnity was agitated in 
the Houſe of Commons, and the prerogative ak. 
rogantly afſerted by the King's Servants, I con- 
feſs it was not without a malevolent, but invo- 
luntary, | ſentiment of pleaſure that I heard them 
reject it. The decifion ſeemed. to me almoſt 

indifferent at this time, for they, were become 
criminal by the very pretenſion itſelf; and if, n 
the one hand, the power of the Crown has ob« 
_ tained a momentary triumph, the crime of the 
Mipiſters remains open go puniſhment on the 
other. We are net. precluded, upon any fortu⸗ 
nate emancipation, from our preſent torpor and 
infatuation; from calling them ta account 2' no 
— Indemnity Bill fands in bur way, the only par- 

dan they could plead ta our pennas. 


When 1 wic chat the. degibon upon this ger 
bate was almoſt immaterial, it was not becauſe 


their 1 impunity ſeemed a matter of indifference, 
| ef bug 


t 3 


but becauſe the crune had. already ues: . 


mitted in the treachery with which they were 


deſirous at once to lay open every ſencs and 


| barrier of the conſtitution. 10 the crelſtible-in- 
vaſion of the Ne. 


In iſe 3 85 dbaſe etiam- 
A ad ſcelus non e e 


_ To doubt and Salas opon the . of 


the country was a crime, though they had nor 


been guilty of the crime of betraying them. 


If there did not exiſt a deſign to inſult, as 
tences of the. Juſticiary Courts of Scotland 
have been puſhed. to puniſh the crime . of. opi- 
gion with. tranſportation ? Could our on tri- 
bunals have raged. with. fo much fury againſt 
the bookſellers. and printers, till at laſt they have 
been checked by the good ſenſe and ſpirit. of 


our juries Could an unfortunate. Engliſnman, 
at the end of the eigliteenth century, have heen 


condemned and impriſoned: for publiſhing the 
opinions of the King's firſt. Miniſter, and ano» 
. cabinet? and che nation pre- 


ſent 


well, as to intimidate, could the arbitrary ſens + 


1 30 J 
ſent to the ſcorn and pity of Europe, and its 
own eternal infamy and diſhonour, the ſpectacle 
of one man groaning in a dungeon, another 
wallowing in luxury, and robed with power, 
both guilty of the ſelf- ſame act D Is this equality 
before the law ? Ts this liberty? Is this the con- 
Fitution ? Is it not enough that in Scotland the 
puniſhment of thinking ſhould be left to the 
politics of the Judge, that the ſentence of the 
law ſhould depend upon the newſpaper printed 
by the Secretaries of the Treaſury, or the 
pamphlet circulated by the Miniſter > That the 
wiſdom of a Scozch Burgomaſter ſhould fum up 
the ſecrets of cabinets, and calculate the fates 
of Europe, in order to aſcertain the penalty to 
be inflifted upon ſuch as drink thicker coffee, 
and read any other Machiavel than the luminous 
Mr. Bowles ? Is not this enough? But muſt 
we, in our own walls, in London itſelf, the me- 
tropolis of ſcience, and once of liberty, muff 
we behold our citizens led to priſon, becauſe 
the politics of the Miniſter have changed, and 
he has kicked down the ladder by which he 
mounted into power? Can they think men will 
ſubmit any longer than neceſſity compels them, 
or prudence dictates, to examples like theſe, 
and that the nation will fail to vindicate its con- 
ſtitution, by the impeachment of Judges and of 
Miniſters like theſe, as ſoon as it recovers from 
| ity 


„ 
its ague fit, and ſhakes no longer with the re- 
medy, as well as the diſeaſe? 


Ne credideris ullum populum, aut hominem de» 
nique in ed conditione cujus eum pæniteat diutius 


quam neceſſe fit manſurum. This, we are told by 


Lavy, was the opinion of the better part of the 
Senate of Rome, when it was agitated to puniſh 
a rebellious town, which it finally determined to 


make free, as the only means of ſecuring its 


fidelity. Eo loco ubi ſervitutem eſſe velis fidem deſ- 
peres, ſaid the ſame illuſtrious majority to an ar- 
rogant ſenator who demanded the puniſhment, 
and hated the courage and dignity of citizens 
who aſſerted their right to be free. The paſſage 
is in the Eighth Book, cap. 21. and is worthy 


the peruſal of the whole minifterial league. 


They will learn there the ſentiments of a brave 
and generous people, and the maxims of a wiſe 
and virtuous government. 


3 To conſult this paſſage, and engage 
Mr. Wyndham to refute it.—Comment. 


Note Whether or not there be libel here upon the Lords 
of Seſſion and the Engliſh Crown Lawyers, I know not; 
nor whether we can tranſport a man for threatening to im- 
peach us : but this I know, that when I was Lord Advocate, 
I could have got all this done in Scotland, and that it ought 
to be ſo here. For though I have uniformly oppoſeg the 


— of Engliſh liberty to my own country, yet 


T have 


t 1 


I have no ohjection to the introductian of a little: Seotch 4/7 
cretion into England. Several people complain of the ſeverity 
of the puniſhments—true ! but if theſe reformers had been 
left to run about, they might have complained themielves, . 


. 


18 3 of init that I ſuſpeſted th 
Sl wich in commentary, had milled its road.—Editor, 


1 am ed to curtail the author conſider - 
ably in this Place, becauſe though I find a whole 
Chapter dedicated to expoſe what he calls the 
ſordidneſs, avarice, and corruption of the Court; 


and to prove that the enormous extent of the 


Civil Lift is abſolutely incompatible wich any 
liberty or virtue whatſoever ; that it both corrupts 
our repreſentatives, and enables theny to corrupt 
our electors; that it is abſolutely unneceſſary 
for any pur pgſe of government, and prejudicial 
to good government ;. that. it maintains and aug- 
ments a contemptible and-indoleat claſs of men; 
that it overpowers and extinguiſhes all ſenſe of 
perſonal honour and diſtinction, confounding 
the orders of the ſtate in a baſe ſquabble and 
contention for favour and emolument ; that it 
withdraws the gentlemen of England from their 
honles and eſtates to their own ruin, the neglect 
of agriculture, improvement, and hoſpitality, to 
the- prepoſterous aggrandizement and correſ· 
e ns, mn: « the capital, and the im- 
poveriſhment 
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poveriſhment of the country ; that it fers a de- 
teſtable example of vice arid ſhameleſsneſs, am- 
bitiouſly followed by- other claſſes who propa- 
gate it in their turn; and that it is the fountain- 
cauſe of irreligion, as well as of vice, idleneſs, 
and immorality in the people. He compares 
the Civil Liſt, and other emoluments of the 
Crown, with that of America, and afferts, that 
the dignity of General Waſhington's govern- 
ment is greater and more luſtrous than our own, 
and that no Sovereign in Europe 1s half fo ho. 
noured or ſo ſecure as the Prefident of the 
United States. He glances at the wealth accu- 
mulated in the name of the Regency of Hano- 
ver, which, without the leaſt foundation of pro- 


bability, he connects with the enormity of the 


Civil Liſt. . . . I fay, I am obliged to 


curtail him here, becauſe the Right Hon. Secre- 
tary has not thought it neceſſary to expoſe or 
refute him, though he unequivocally aſſerts, 


that of twelve hundred thouſand pounds per an- 


num, which is the private revenue of the Crown, 


nine hundred thouſand are not only uſeleſs, but 
pernicious, and are expended to bribe and ſe- 
duce the nation; which thus pays its worſt ene. 
mies with the produce of its ſweat and labour, 


and is oppreſſed firſt with taxes, and corrupted. 


by them afterwards. He aflerts, that beſides 


theſe nine hundred thouſand pounds a year, the 


- offices and finecures in the gitt of the Crown, 
$0: 4 . 
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the adminiſtration of the revenue and its col. 
lection, its influence in the dependencies of the 
empire, the control of India, and the patronage 
of the church, law, army, and navy, give it ſuch 
an authority and influence, that the Miniſter, or 
the Parliament, who do not diminiſh them more 
than one half, are almoſt as fatal to the conſti- 
tution as thoſe who conſtruct barracks, levy be- 
nevolences, and maintain the King's prerogative 
to land foreign troops in the kingdom. Whe., 
ther they take our liberties by ſap or by ſtorm, 
Gays he, it is of no conſequence to us; and- the 
only difference conſiſts not in the crime they 
commit, but the inſult with which they accom- 
pany it, and the danger which may reverberate 
to themſelves.“ 
1 own, I cannot but wonder at the Glence 
of the Right Hon. Commentator during all 
theſe grave and important accuſations ; for at 
the end of them all, the only. remark. I meet 
with is the following : 
Mhwd-Corription, the province of Lord Hawkſbury.- 
which, whether it be a memorandum to refer 
the text to him for a defence, ſimilar to what we 
have ſeen in a former inſtance relative to Mr. 
Windham, or a mere phlegmatic remark, 
© occafioned by the evident partiality of the. 
writer 1 chat noble Lord, 1 am not able to 
determine. 
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determine. But I very ſoon find a paſſage, in 


which his Lordſhip is defended againſt a late 


writer, who is thought to have favoured the 


public with a very exact likeneſs of him; and I 


confeſs, I think with the Right Hon. Secretary, 
that conſidering the aſperity with which himſelf 
and his friends are frequently handled in this ſe- 


ditious treatiſe, it looks as if the writer had a 


finiſter intention of elevating his favourite upon 
their ruin, doing the little that is in his power 
to accuſtom the public to think favourably of 
his Lordſhip, and to regard his rivals with ſuſ- 
picion and reſentment. _ 


No man, ſays he, has Wackel more ſervices 


to the ſtate than Lord Hawkſbury, for he has 
rendered ſervices of every order, degree, and 
deſcription : he has ſerved every adminiſtra- 
tion, and in every capacity : he has ſerved, by 


turns, the ambition of every Miniſter, and of 


every party, without being a friend or a partizan 


of any: and does he not now ſerve to thwart, 
and check, and bridle the enormous authority 


of the Pitts, to defend the Throne, and prepon- 
derate againſt them in the Cabinet ? Believe, 


me, ſays he, it is unjuſt to exaggerate or detail 


his frailties, and to give him no credit, on the 
other hand, for his utility or his merit. Avarice 
is far from the worſt vice a Miniſter may poſ- 
ſeſs; and meanneſs is ſurely not to be taken for 
a crime in a Court, If he is cold and callous, 
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it is owing to that enviable quality that he pre- 
-ferves his ſituation ; and retains the power of 
obliging his ungrateful country, which has ever- 
| paid his ſervices with contempt, and held his 
character and perſon in abhorrence. One en- 
tire cabinet of®#George the Second refuſed to 
ſerve with Lord Granville. Lord Chatham 
threw up when his advice was overruled. The 
Duke of Leeds reſigned, when his colleagues 
abandoned the intereſts of their country, and 
retracted the counſels they had given to their 
Sovereign. But all theſe are inſtances. of per- 
ſonal pride, honour, or ſentiment, to which 
Lord Hawkſbury has ever gloriouſly preferred 
the ſolid ſatisfaction of /erving his country. And 
to ſay he has not ſerved it diſintereſtedly, be- 
cauſe he and his ſon divide about twelve thou - 
ſand pounds a year between them,, is at leaſt as 
much a ſatire upon the Government as his 
Lordſhip, and, believe me, a greater ſatire upon 
the Parliament and the people than upon either. 
Neither is it fair or honeſt to repreſent this No- 
bleman (I confeſs Iknow not whether he is a Mi- 
naiſter or not, and I do not perceive that it ſigniu- 
ſies much to the nation, which is always ſure to 
profit by his advice, whether he is a Miniſter or 
not); 1 ſay, it is not fair to repreſent him, as 
ſome writers in the pay, no doubt, of our diſin- 
tereſted Adminiſtration ſeem obſtinate to do, as 
perpetually employed in * and dirty offices 
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repugnant to his nature, and painful to his feel. 
ings: certainly They are neither conſiſtent with 
themſelves, nor converſant: with the noble per- 
fon who bringithis charge againſt him, any more 
than They who are: perpetually taxing him with 
falſhood and infincerity. His Lordſhip has 
enemies of a more generous nature, who allow, 

that theſe employments are grateful to his mind, 
and that if they are impoſed upon him, it is nei- 
ther by meanneſs nor ſervility, but by inſtinct 
and irreſiſtible inclination; Treachery, ſay they, 
is his miſtreſs ; it is the choice or neceſſity of 
his ſoul ; it is his paſſion, his habit, his enjoy- 
ment; and corruption is his health, his diet, 
and his excerciſe: there is no baſeneſs, and ſcarce. 
an intereſt here: he works cor amore, as the Ita- 
lians call it, rather than for the profits which in- 
cidentally await the curious felicity, the chef- 
dæuvres of his art. And, as Seneca has ſaid, 
that the extremes of guilt are occupied by vir- 
tue*, they do not ſcruple to aſſert, that in ſpite 


of the habitual fraud and falſhood of his cha- 


racter, he is earneſt and ſincere in his contempt 
of Virtue, and his hatred of Freedom.” | 
The Right Hon. Secretary has not favoured 
us with any note upon this paſſage, which is the 
more to be regretted, as we might perhaps have 
been ſatisfied upon this doubt, which has not 
been ſtarted for the firſt time in this place, 


* Extrema ſeeleris virtus occupat. 
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is a Miniſter ot not? 
And we ſhould probably have found an eaſy clue 


do che cauſe and motive of this elaborute defence 


of his Lordſhip's character, which, though un- 
der the maſk of candour, it affects to admit a 


ſew of his acknowledged failings, is artfully, but 
NN to endear him to the public 
the cbmpariſon it will not fail to make (and 


| "which cannot but turn out to his advantage) 


with ſome others of his Majeſty's Miniſters. 
Having no arrived at the concluſion of the 


Fin Bart of this extraordinary performance, I 


ſhall ſuſpend my labours, rather than delay any 


longer the gratification of the public eutioſity. 
4 My ,agrecable taſk} will be reſurned, from time 
to time, as 1 fad Jeiſurs from ets 9 
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